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already available.* Dr. Steeves' conclusion finds "the place of 
learned societies in the tradition of American literary scholarship 
relatively unimportant. The Modern Language Association 
only has produced work comparable in volume and significance 
to the productions of English learned societies. The book 
clubs, however, have played and are likely to continue to play, 
an important part in the furtherance of literary culture; in 
fact they compare favorably with their great predecessors in 
England and Scotland. Altogether, America's part in this 
special movement is very creditable," (p. 217). 

Margaret Lewis Bailey. 
Smith College. 



THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE IN GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Edwin Hermann Zeydel, Ph.D. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1918. Pp. ix, 143. 

The title of the present monograph is too comprehensive, 
if not, indeed, misleading, although the author attempts to 
justify it by remarking in the Preface: "Originally the study 
was to be entitled Literary Satire at the Expense of the Holy 
Roman Empire, but in the course of the work it was found advis- 
able to adopt the present broader, more euphonious title." At 
the beginning of the study proper (p. 20), the aim to emphasize 
the satirical literature on the subject is stated again. Certainly 
a very wholesome restriction considering that, in spite of it, 
the material to be studied is still over-abundant, for the period 
to be covered is of course identical with the duration of the 
Empire discussed, extending over a thousand years from a.d. 
800 onward. 

The author has divided his subject-matter into five chapters: 
The Period Prior to 1500 (pp. 20-33) ; The Sixteenth Century 
(pp. 34-59); The Century of the Thirty Years' War (pp. 60-76); 
The Eighteenth Century Before the Classical Period (pp. 77-87) ; 
and Goethe and His Contemporaries (pp. 88-120). To these 
he has prefixed an introductory chapter, entitled "Some His- 
torical Data" (pp. 1-19). The rest of the book is made up of 
"English Renderings of the Latin and Old German Citations" 
(pp. 121-131) and the Bibliography (pp. 132-143). An index is 

* A. GrowoU: Atnerican Book Clubs, their Beginnings and History, and a 
BijAiography oj their Publications. New York, 1897. 

R. R. Bowker : Publications of Societies; a Provisional List of the Publica- 
tions of American Scientific, Literary and other Societies . . . New York, 1899. 

A.P.C. Griffin: Bibliography of American Historical Societies . . . 2nd. 
Ed., [Vol. II of Annual Report oj the American Historical Association for 1905]. 
Washington, 1907. 

(J. D. Tliompson, Editor.) Handbook of Learned Societies and Institutions: 
America. Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1908. 
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lacking, nor does the Table of Contents contain any other 
references but those just given; at least a list of the authors 
discussed would have been welcome. 

Glancing over the subheadings in the book and leaving aside 
the introductory chapter, we find that about half a hundred 
poets and publicists have been considered; in addition to these 
there are some fifteen sections dealing with folksong, pamphlets, 
periodicals, etc. The method used is easily understood: a 
definition of satire is given (p. 20), and with this for a lodestar 
the field is traversed. Wherever it stops, we stop. A name is 
introduced — first in the headline, then in the text — a few 
remarks are made about the political views of its bearer in 
general, and then follow synopses, quotations, and excerpts, as 
many as the author saw fit to include. Nothing startling is 
said, nor anything particularly new, nor on the whole anything 
wrong — just enough to identify the subject, pointing out to the 
reader facts with which he is perfectly familiar, which, however, 
he might as well turn over in his mind for the occasion. To 
illustrate. We read on p. 97 the following: 

Burger 

"Biirger, too, forswears politics: In his verses Entsagung der 
Politik (1793), DNL, YS, p. 424", and [!] in a dramatic poem, 
Der Bauer (1775), gives vent to his wrath against the ruth- 
less, selfish princes, who ride roughshod over the rights of others. 
"Do you claim power from God?" he lets the peasant exclaim 
to his lord. "God brings blessings, while you rob. You are not 
connected with the Deity, tyrant!" In fact, throughout his 
works Biirger reveals strong democratic leanings. In their 
correspondence he as well as Gockingk show their hate for the 
arbitrary rule and the political mismanagement of the princes. 
Furthermore, Burger was an enthusiastic friend of the French 
Revolution. His free-mason speech, delivered in 1790, gives a 
concise summary of his political ideals." 

This specimen has been selected because it is short and 
therefore lends itself easily to quotation. It may not show the 
author at his best. But reference to poets who are accorded 
more space does not improve the matter. Turning to Schiller, 
for instance, who is given three pages and ten lines, we find that 
over two pages are taken up simply by excerpts from Tell and 
Wallenstein. Among other things we learn here (p. 102 f.) that 
"the well-knov/n tirade of the Capucinian [!] monk in the latter 
part [!] of W allensteins Lager" is partly based on a book of 
Abraham a Santa Clara, "as was pointed out by Boxberger 
... as early as 1872, and as the correspondence of Schiller and 
Goethe in October, 1798, shows." Let it be whispered here 
that in the universities of the Middle- West this startling infor- 
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mation is communicated even to students in undergraduate 
courses. The rest of "Schiller" consists of references to Der 
Graf von Habsburg and the Thirty Years' War, and some quota- 
tions from the Centenary Poem. Or take "Wieland": two 
pages and two lines, but a whole page is devoted to determining 
the amount of political and similar satire in Die Abderiten. 
This for a specimen (p. 93) : "The wheels of justice turned just 
as slowly at Abdera, it seems, as they did in Wetzlar, for Wie- 
land compares their movement with the course of a snail," etc. 
It is plain, then, that the author has read the work, that he has 
marked all the passages that seem to have a bearing on his 
subject, and that he is kind enough to communicate them to us 
in print. No harm is done, certainly not. But what possible 
profit can accrue to us from a two-page treatment of Goethe's 
Gotz of the character of the following (p. 110) : "In Act 4, in the 
Rathaus scene, Gotz again shows love for the Emperor, and in 
Act 5 (Hauptmanns Zelt) he laments the fact that the gypsy 
robbers are the only ones who protect the Emperor's subjects," 
etc., etc. A number of references to Dichtung und Wahrheit 
and a few other writings follow, not including Reinecke Fuchs. 
More ambitious is only the treatment of Faust, where an 
attempt is made to prove an influence of Hans Sachs upon — 
the song of Frosch in Auerbachs Keller. From this it is con- 
cluded that "satirical treatment of the Empire, then, is one of 
the several interests which Goethe carried over from Part I to 
Part II." If these intentions, the author continues, came after 
all to naught, it is due to the fact that when Goethe at last set 
to work on Faust II, the Holy Roman Empire was gone, so that 
he had to substitute, in an imperial frame, as it were, a picture 
of Germany in 1820-30. The conclusions seem quite acceptable 
whatever we may think of the premises. Unfortunately, 
however, this type of discussion has no influence upon the rest 
of the study, for as soon as Faust is finished the enumerations 
begin again. 

In fairness to the author it may be said that his treatment 
of the subject is not quite so trite in the earlier parts of the book, 
yet our impression as a whole will hardly be altered by this fact. 
On p. 88 we read in regard to the time of Goethe that "latter- 
day students of the period have frequently . . . pointed out 
isolated cases of satirical comment. A connected study of the 
subject, however, has never been undertaken." Query, is the 
study before us intended to supply the want? For what the 
book lacks, and the chapter on Goethe and his contemporaries 
more than any other, is exactly this: connection. The author 
defends his method in the Preface, claiming that his monograph 
belongs to that "extensive" type of literary criticism in which 
"one cannot, within reasonable scope, achieve any great degree 
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of completeness in the presentation of pertinent matter," 
while it must be left to the "intensive" literary criticism'to deal 
"in minute detail with some single phase of a given writer 
or group of writers." Very well, but that compels nobody to 
treat us to quotations from the classics. As a matter of fact, 
the book is a syllabus, although, unfortunately, it does not say 
so, and when we remember that it covers one thousand years of 
literary history — what else could it be? Taken and treated as a 
syllabus, then, it is only fair to state that the little volume might 
be turned to good use, for example by the author himself, fur- 
nishing the groundwork for some serious study of the subject: 
as to the causes of political satire, which may be discovered in the 
conditions of the time, in the writer, in literary fashion, etc.; 
its relation to the rise and decline of the satirical spirit as such; 
its scope; its direction, both from a pragmatic and a historic 
standpoint; to what extent it was representative of public 
opinion; its effect on public opinion; its influence on other 
writers and, incidentally, on the writer himself (its function 
in his own life); its influence on literary production in general; 
its relation to, and its parallels in,, the graphic arts, etc. etc. 
That a doctor's thesis cannot be expected to do justice to all 
these aspects of the problem unless the period to be studied be 
relatively brief, is patent to everybody; but to believe that by 
mere "extensiveness," one can replace the; solidity of results of 
"intensive" study is scholarly superstition. 

Nothing has been said as yet regarding the introductory 
chapter, "Some Historical Data." Based chiefly on Bryce, 
Giesebrecht, and Lamprecht (see p. 2), especially Bryce, it is 
characterized by its title. Regarding the history of the Holy 
Roman Empire some observations are given, intended to 
acquaint the reader with the subject-matter of the satirical 
literature to be discussed. The peculiar workings of the medie- 
val mind, in political and other respects, is not understood 
although the author recognizes the problem. Had he included 
St. Augustin's Civiias Dei in the course of his studies he might 
have made some more valuable suggestions. On the whole, 
however, the chapter may be said to serve its purpose. It is a 
clever piece of literary journalism, evidently composed much 
later than the bulk of the work, and in a different spirit. 

The Bibliography may hardly be called either critical or 
comprehensive. Nevertheless, it comprises an amount of 
reading-matter any doctorandus may be proud of having covered. 
We regret that in the General Section the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie has apparently been overlooked; in many matters 
it would have been more practical in a study as the author 
had planned it than the everlasting Vogt-Koch given on. p. 133. 
We are surprised to see that not a single work on German 
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constitutional history has been studied; to mention only a few, 
Andreas Heusler's Deutsche Verfassungsgesckichte or even 
Hubrich's little volume in Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, Deutsches 
Verfassungsrecht in geschichtlicher Entwicklung, would have done 
good services. No monograph on the history of journalism in 
Germany has been consulted. Nor do we find any mention 
made of Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Politische Gedichte aus der 
deutschen Vorzeit (1843), or of its companion volume by Marg- 
graff. Scheible's Kloster, the thirteenth volume of which 
{Die fliegenden Blatter des sechzehnten und siebzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts) would certainly have yielded rich material, is likewise 
missing. Finally we look in vain for Rob. Prutz, Die politische 
Poesie der Deutschen, first published in the Literarhistorisches 
Taschenbuch for 1843, a fine piece of work, both in style and 
erudition. 

H. W. NORDMEYER. 

LaSalle, III. 



